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place on hearingtfhe shriek, and which being followed by 
4ie galiopping of horses, convinced them that there had 
Oeen some foul work a doing. They, therefore, imme- 
diately set about searching, and after some time, suc- 
ceeded, with a boat-hook, in bringing up the body, which 
they had immediately conveyed on shore, and a party 
despatched in pursuit of the murderer. He was traced, 
in the course of the next day, to a public-house in a dis- 
tant part of the country, where he was found coolly en- 
joying himself, and was in the act of selling the horse 
from which he had torn his unfortunate parent. Upon 
seeing his pursuers, he attempted to escape by leaping 
through a window, but was prevented ; and, after very 
considerable resistance, during which, those who attempt- 
ed his capture suffered severely, he. was secured, and 
conveyed to Down jail. When there, he denied all 
knowledge of the deed, and became so outrageous, that 
it was found necessary to iron him ; but these he treated 
as if they had been ropes of straw, twisting them in 
pieces the moment they were put on; and such was 
his strength, that the strongest irons in the jail were 
found insufficient to secure him. The jailor was, there- 
fore, under the necessity of having manacles of treble 
strength, and particular formation, forged especially for 
his use: these, which are still preserved, and which it is 
seldom found necessary to put in requisition, are shown 
to the stranger who visits Down jail, as " Armer's 
bolts ;" with these, therefore, he was secured until 
his trial, which came on shortly after; and, though 
there was no direct evidence against him, yet the cir- 
cumstances were so strong that he was found guilty, and 
ordered for execution. 

The sequel of the tale is soon told. Poor Mary, 
whose very existence was entwined with his, never smiled 
again: the story of his guilt struck with the effect of 
lightning upon her heart, and blighted the tender plant 
for ever. She visited him in the prison; and he, in 
whom every other tender emotion seemed dead, or rather 
never to have had existence; he, to whose stony heart 
the tender voice of pity spoke in vain; he, steeped as he 
•was in infamy and guilt, whom even the grey hairs of a 
parent could not move to mercy — yet even he was not 
proof against the force of powerful love. The poor girl's 
altered appearance, and dejected look, struck him the 
moment she entered his cell; and hiding his face with 
his hands, tears, sealding tears, the first he had shed 
since childhood; fell in torrents o'er his haggard cheeks, 
at beholding the ruin he had wrought upon one so lovely, 
and the only beingfor whom he had ever felt the slight- 
est affection. Their interview was long and tender; and 
when the rules of the jail would admit of no longer de- 
lay, she left him ; but she never returned to bless, with 
her presence, that home she had hitherto. made so happy ; 
her reason sunk under the weight of misery which op- 
pressed it ; and she wandered through the country, for 
a few months, a broken-hearted maniac, until death re- 
lieved her from a miserable existence. In a short time 
after his condemnation, the unhappy parricide paid the 
debt due to the offended laws of his country and of huma- 
nity, sinking early into an ignominous grave, without the 
tribute of a single sigh, and leaving, like Byron's Corsair,, 

' A name to other times, 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes." 



INTERESTING ANB IMPORTANT TO PERSONS 
INTENDING TO EMIGRATE TO BRITISH AME- 
RICA. 

To the kindness of art unknown correspondent at the 
other side the Atlantic, we are indebted for a copy of the 
Montreal Herald, of a very recent date, containing some 
excellent observations Oh the subject of Emigration. The 
subjoined judicious statement, relative to the comparative 
•value of labour in Lower and Upper Canada, we would 
recommend to the notice of those who may have it in 
contemplation, to try their fortune in what may, to many 
persons leaving the British Islands, be literally termed 
a " New World.?' 

We have likewise, by the kindness of a friend, been put 
in possession of several numbers of the Montreal Weekly 
Advertiser, containing several articles on the same sub- 



ject, of the information ftl which we purpose availing our- 
selves on some future occasion. It is gratifying to us to 
find, that the observations which we have offered, from time 
to time, in the Penny Journal, on the important subject of 
Emigration, have so far attracted the attention of our 
Transatlantic friends, as to induce them to send us Jour- 
nals, containing articles on a similar subject. 

" A paper contest has been for some time carrying on 
between the Daily Advertiser and the Quebec Gazette, re- 
garding, the rate of wages in Low%r Canada. A' writer 
under the signature of A. B. C. in the Quebec Gazette, as- 
serts, that the condition of labourers in Great Britain and 
Ireland is fully equal, if not superior, to what it is ia 
Lower Canada; this has been denied by the Quebec Mer- 
cury and Daily Advertiser, and we are of opinion that they 
have the best side of the question. Itis, however, beyond 
doubt, that interested individuals represent this country 
in by far too favourable terms— so much so, that a majo- 
rity of the emigrants who arrive on our shores are disap- 
pointed, and would return to the land of their birth if 
they had the means. • It cannot be too strongly impressed 
on the minds of intending emigrants, that this is not a'Ca- 
naan — that it is not a land flowing with milk and honey 
— that, .emphatically, it is on the sweat of his brow man 
must depend for a livelihood; but, at the same time, he has 
the certain prospect, if lie is industrious and sober, but not 
otherwise, "of raising himself in society, and leaving to his 
children a property thty can call their own. It is in this 
particular, more than in any other, that the peculiar ad- 
vantage of this colony, over the mother country, exists, 
and no man who arrives in this country, with moderate 
ideas and a determination to "press forward to the mark" 
of independence, need be afraid of the result. — The fol- 
lowing are the official tables of the average rates of labour 
in Upper and Lower Canada in 1851 and 1832, to which 
there has been no alteration since; indeed, throughout 
the country generally, labour is in greater demand than 
at those periods. From these tables it will be perceived, 
that wages are higher than at home ; but, as a counterba- 
lance, comforts are fewer, and clothing much dearer. 

The average rate of labour in Lower Canada, in 1831 
and 1832, taken from the answers to the official circular 
forwarded by the[Civil Secretary, to about 200 persons in 
various parts of the province, show :— - 

1st. Agricultural labourers capable of managing a farm, 
average, throughout the year, 2s. ed. per day, or from £50 
to £50 per annum, without board or lodging. 

2d. Common labourers, 2s. 2,id. per day, average, 
throughout the year, without food or lodging. / 

Sd. Mechanics of peculiar qualifications, 8s. a day 1 . 

4th and 5th. 2d and 3d rate do., from 3s. 9d. to 5s. ed. 
scarce. 

6th and 7th. Carpenters, 4s. to 5s. average, scarce. 

8th. Working Blacksmiths, 5s. ed. average, scarce. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

Rates of wages paid for labour, at public works in Low- 
er Canada in 1851 and 1832 :—■ 

For labour at Cape Diamond, under the Royal Engineer 
Department, 2s. to 2s. 6d. the year round. 

At the Chambly Canal and other works, 2s. 6d., 2s. 9d, 
and 3s,, without food. 

IN THE TIMEEft TUADE. 

At the Coves about Quebec, and on board ships for 
about six months; labourers on shore, 3s. to 4s. without 
food ; on board ship, 8s. ed. to 4s. 6d. with food, and a 
large allowance of rum. 

Broad-axe men, 4s. ed. to 7s. 6d. per day. 

Narrow-axe men, 4a. to Ss. do. 

Boom-men, 4s. to 5s. " do. 

Sawyers, 5s. to 6s. do. 

Rate of porterage or labour at the wharves and ware- 
houses, by the job or piece, generally frbmliH, to 7|d; or 
8d. per hour, or from 2s. 6d. to4s.a day in summer. 

UPBEli CANADA. ' 

From official returns in 1831 and 1832. 

Agricultural labour, average throughout the province, 
ss. lid., ss. 2d. per day, or lowest rate, 2s., highest, 4s., 
without food. Wages per month, and found, by the year, 
lowest & dollars, highest 14* dollars. 

Blacksmiths and Millwrights, 5s. to ss. per day. 
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Masons, 4s. to 7s. 6d. 

Carpenters, St. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 

Female servants, 1 5s. to sos. per mouth, and found. 



tt A few days ago we transferred to our columns, from the 
Settler, an article on the superior advantages, in a com- 
rnercial and agricultural point of view, of Lower over 
Upper Canada— advantages which have been long over- 
looked, not so much from their not being known as from 
the impossibility of possessing them. Now, however, that 
the British American Land Company has commenced ope- 
rations, the fine section of the Eastern Townships will be 
a manifest object for intending settlers, and will hasten 
the downfall of that "baneful domination"— the Clique— 
which has so long been an incubus on the energies and 
resources of this otherwise happy country. Yesterday's 
Settler contains a continuation of the article we formerly 
copied; and as it is written in a clear and comprehensive 
style, it deserves universal circulation- 

In resuming the thread of our remarks on the compa- 
rative advantages of the two Cauadas, we beg to congra- 
tulate the Eastern Townships on the establishment of a 
temperate and constitutional journal at Sherbrooke, which, 
■we trust, will labour steadily in the useful and honourable 
task of drawing public attention to a country so unac- 
countably neglected in spite of its fertility and its beauty; 
The Stanstead Colonist and tMfcSi. Francis Courier, 
which, we believe, have.both died very natural deaths, 
were filled with revolutionary politics, to the almost en- 
tire exclusion of local news, and the utter neglect of local 
interests, and, bat for the dates, might have been sup- 
posed to be created at Berthier or Rawdon, at Hobart 
Town or Swan River. How differently are the journals of 
Upper Canada conducted. From Cornwall to London a 
choir editorial — made up, in a good measure, of pretty 
bad singers — chants one universal hymn of patriotic va- 
nity. " Home, sweet home, there is no place like home" 
is the weekly theme of some thirty or forty wits and 
sages. 

Not a cottage rears its head unsung; every tree is 
made to rival the sacred oaks of Doilona in speaking of 
its own lofty praises ; there is not a river, not a lake, that 
has not had more ink than it could contain, expended on 
its many and matchless virtues; the Rideau Canal, if it 
lias any feelings of modesty, must soon blush itself into 
beautiful claret or fine old port, and thus secure a strik- 
ing superiority over the St. Lawrence, in the eyes and 
palates of sensible travellers. 

But although many journals of the Upper Province do 
frequently overstep the bounds of modesty and truth, yet 
a certain degree of partiality is not only excusable but 
praiseworthy; and total silence as to local advantages, 
though not absolutely ridiculous, is far more pernicious to 
the country than extravagant praise. The Farmer's Ad- 
vocate, however, may say much in praise of the Eastern 
Townships, without verging either on flattery or on folly. 
Descend we now from this poetical digression to sober 
matters of fact. 

In drawing a comparison between the' two provinces for 
the practical guidance of the agricultural emigrant, we 
may consider the eastern townships as constituting the 
whole of Lower Canada, for many circumstances, moral 
as well as physical, must recommend them to intelligent 
settlers in preference to the French seigniories or the un- 
productive townships of the north. We proceed then to 
show, that, in a pecuniary point of view, the eastern town- 
ships are more favourably situated than almost any por- 
tion of Upper Canada. The farmer gets more for what 
he has to sell, and pays less for what he must buy in the 
townships than in Upper Canada— a double advantage 
which must go far to overbalance the real or supposed in- 
feriority of soil. As most of the surplus of both districts 
finds its way to Montreal or Quebec, it is manifest that 
the Upper Canadians, who have not only to pay the more 
expensive conveyance but to lose the profit of several in- 
termediate dealers, come into a very disadvantageous and 
unprofitable competition with the Eastern Townships. 
Bu£ in trutbj the prices in the townships are often so 
high as to prevent the necessity of bringing produce to 
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in Missiskoui wheat averaged last year about a dollar a 
bushel, and that in another village of the same county 
salted pork brings at present sevenpence halfpenny a 
pound, or fourteen dollars a cwt. Our personal know- 
ledge is limited to these two villages; but we have no 
reason to believe that the cases quoted are extreme oues. 
Can such prices be got in any part of Upper Canada ? 

It may, however, be doubted whether produce can be 
brought to Montreal more cheaply from the townships 
than "from the head of Lake Ontario, on the very plausible 
ground, that water-carriage, more particularly it accom- 
plished by steam, is cheaper than the labour of men and 
horses, and the wear and tear of vehicles on a bad road. 
To this it may be answered that neither is freight by 
steam cheap, nor do the townships send their surplus pro- 
duce to market over a bad road. "Freight by steam has 
been almost always high in this country, sometimes from 
the want of competition, and sometimes from the coalition 
of tried competitors. The freight of a quarter of wheat 
' from Niagara to Quebec is fully four times as much as that 
of the same quantity for about the same distance from 
Aberdeen to London, and we know one instance, in which 
a vessel, that was unable to deliver goods in Montreal ac- 
cording to contract in London by reason of the lateness of 
the season, paid more than the whole of its freight for the 
transporting of the goods by steam from Quebec to Mon- 
treal. On the other hand the road, from the townships is 
one of the best and most economical in the world. At 
the proper season it is beautifully macadamized with snow 
— not the whitey-black, foggy, slushy substance dignified 
with the name of snow in, England and parts of Upper 
Canada, but with real snow, white as innocence or super- 
fine flower, hard as iron and dry as firo. Every path, if 
properly treated, is as smooth and level as a railroad, and 
every piece of water, stagnant or running, obligingly joins 
its opposite banks with a peculiar kind of ice-cream. The 
whole country is a road. One may ride a steeple-chase 
without a scratch, or a tumble, or a ducking. 

The economy of transporting produce by such a road is 
more considerable from the circumstance that in the win- 
ter the labour of men and horses can hardly be turned to 
account in any other way. Their absence from home is 
less felt, than it must necessarily be in a milder climate 
even in winter. 



" Although the aggregate number of persons who left the 
shores of Great Britain, and landed upon those of Canada, 
was greater in the year 1832 than in this, or in any pre- 
ceding year, yet a great proportion of those emigrants 
were avowedly destined for the United States, and these, 
before they parted from their fellow passengers, after 
landing upon our wharves, generally succeed in persuad- 
ing a number of those who had started from home without 
any fixed plan or prospect, to accompany them to their 
point of destination. Canada was thus, in many instan- 
ces, the mere stepping-stone to an ulterior object ; and 
we believe we are quite correct in stating, that however 
great may have been the former emigration from the Bri- 
tish European dominions, it is in 1854 that immigration, 
with a fixed purpose of remaining in the Canadas, has 
commenced upon an extended scale. The rising institu- 
tions, in this colony, for the purpose of fixing a point of 
attraction, and of smoothing the way of the immigrant 
and his family to that point, were calculated to produce 
the effect, already so perceptible. In the Upper Province 
the number of actual settlers has, this year, far exceeded 
that of former years ; and it may fairly be anticipated, that 
the lands which the Government has so judiciously trans- 
ferred to the Land Company, in Lower Canada, will next 
year attract a body of actual settlers, which in point both 
of numbers and respectability, will far exceed any thing 
that this Province ever jet saw, or even contemplated. 

" Number of Emigrants arrived at Quebec, to noon 

7th July this year. 20,47a 

Same period last year 11,912' 

Difference in favour of 1834,...,,.,....,.....,, 
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